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PANDIT NILAKANTHA DAS 
=—a National Legislator 
LECTURE I 


I thank the Vice-Chancellor and other authorities of the Utkal 
University for inviting me to deliver Pandit ‘Ailakantha Memorial 
Extension Lectures this year. I commend Pandit Nilakantha Smruti 
Samity of Bhubaneswar whose devoted effosts have made the organi- 
zation of these leotures possible. This noble son of Orissa was a 
respected citizen of India, who ceaselessly strove to meke India free 
and, upon attainment of this precious objective, wcerked for the 
advancement of our country towards a richer and better life in all 
spheres. His speaial link with the Utkal University is wellknown to 
you all, as he.w as an architect of this University and its Pro-Chancellcr. 
In recogniticn of his seivices the University honoured him with tre 
degree of the Doctor of Literature konoris ccusa, an honour he eminently 
deserved. 


Pandit Nilakantha’s personality was many-splendoured and 
multifaceted. He was a pcet and patriot, werker and educator, 
journalist and legislator. It was in his last-mentioned capacity that 
¥ personzlly knew him since my childhood. He was my f.ther’s 
friend. He and my father, Nirmal Chui:der, had many things in 
common. Both since their youth were fired by patriotic zeal; both 
resolved not to accept the Government service; both joined independent 
profe:sion— one a teacher, the other a lawyer; both participated in the 
non-coepera'ton movement in 1921 and gave up their professions; both, 
as Congressmen, joined tre Swaraj Party led by Ceshabandhu Chitta- 
ranjan Das and Motilal Nehru; both were elected on its behalf tothe 
Central Legislative Assembly, wtere they worked together for several 
years; both g ve unstinted support to Netaji Subhes chandra. In 
their persont1 love for Indian culture, bofh established a common bond; 
while Pandit Nilakantha was a creative pcet, my father was a patron 
of literature and culture, it is, therefore, easy to understand that 
they should have friendly attaciment for each other, I remember 
many a time I had seen Pandit Nilaksntha at our honse in calcutta, 
when his saintly demeanour impressed me as a child, ‘He could 
fluenily converse with me in Bengal! in a manner as if he was a member 
of our family. -He occasionally joined my father’s parlour or Baithak- 
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kharna, where eminent persons such as Sarat Chandra Chatterjee the 
novelist, Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, the actor ard Sarat Chandra Pandit, the 
humorlst, would frequent. Irrespective of ages, we all would enjoy 
the ‘happy adda—a unique institution, which is, to our dismay, 
vanishing, end amidst pleasant talks over the hookah, betel and tea, 
the elders would foiget the stress and strain of life—a happy spirit 
which we children also shared. Over the shsring of focd at night or 
in day time in the presence of my old grandmother, there were 
uninhibited friendly feeling, jokes and mirth, a pleesant atmosphere 
whtch ugforiunately is passing awa}. There were similar get-toge:hers 
at my father's temporary home in New Delhi and Simla where he 
wouid go to attend ihe sessions of the Central ] egislctive Assembly. 
Some time 1 accompanied him. On many occasions ! saw Iandit 
Nilakantha attending the party. Some times he and my father 
discussed politics with gusto, agreed and disagreed with each otier, 
but their personal relations stood sweet as cver. li was. nice to find 
these respected adults cutting jokes at each other with great relish, but 
no bitterness. 1 could notice even then that Fandit ..iJakantha was 
more conservative in outlook bot more active in legislative worl than 
my father. Their personal friendship can be gauged by arn inforn.ation 
furnished by Pandit Nilakantha in his autobiography. lIje i.entions 
how he suffered from renal (oxalate) colic and allopathic {reat nuiic was 
not effective. My father olso had‘ suffered from fhe same disease, 
when the celebrated doctor, Sir Nilratan. Sircar, had prescribed for him 
an Indian medicinat! herb ‘Kulatha Kalai’. Fardit Nilakantha iried the 
san.e remedy and was cured. (p. 177). 


It is nice to remember those pleasant moments of two colourful 
personalities of Orissa and Ecngal together. I am, therefore, “delighted 
1c tell you some thing.about Pandit Nilakanina as a national legislator, 
In which capacity I had personally known him. 


I should now inform you that apart from personal reminiscences 
much of my information is derived froma study of the proeeedings of 
the Central Legislztive Assembly whieh were mace available to ie at 
the library of the ¥ est Bengal Legislative / ssembly through the courtesy 
of my former student, Janab Hashim Abdul Halim, the Speaker. Of 
oourse-1 have-consulted Pandit Nilakantha’s autobiography, the Indian 
Annual Register (that wonderful source book) and other authoritative 
wcrks. Pandit Nilakantha had long innings’. in the Central Legislative 
A :en.bly, where ‘ e was elec'ed 4 times, in 1924, 1997 and 1935, apart. 
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from a short term in 1938), My father was with ‘him on the last two 
oecasions. Earlier my father was elected to .the Bengal Legislative 
Council. 


After this introduction I prop ose to confine my first lecture to the 
period from 1924 to 1930 and the second, 1935 to 1945 But before I 
go info some details, it is necessary for me to tell you something about 
the nature, powers and functions of the Gentral Legisiature of those 
days. That august body was definitely not like the Sovereign Parliament 
uf independent India. The franchise was also much restricted by 
property, taxpaying and educational qualifications.  hri Justice M. Rama 
Jois in his Legal and Constitutional History of India (1984) summarises 
the then voter’s qualifications thus : 


“For election to the Legislative Assembly a person, to be a voter. 
should have been paying Municipal taxes not less than 15 rupees per 
annum, or stould own a house, the rental value of which was Rs. 180/-, 
or assessment to Income tax on an annual fncome of not [less than 
Rs. 2,00/-, assess ment of land revenue of Rs. 50/- and above” (Vol.iII, 
p. 265). 


For the Council of State, the voter’s qualifications were mcre 
stringent, The result was, as tie Hon'ble Judge informs us, ‘The total 
ntuimber of votes prep ared on the above critertla was about 17,3644 fp 
the Council of States and 909,874 for the Central Assembly.in 1990. 
Again, the seate and votes were arranged on comm.nal lines. The 
position was not much different in 1924, 1927 and 1933, when P..ndit 
Nil kantha was elected to the Central L-gislative Assembly. Keith 
informs wis that in 1934 tle electorate was 1,415,892 of which 81,602 
were women. Then the totat nuruber of voters in British India was 
abcut a million and a half (p-261) but now for each Parlimentary 
Constituency in independent Irdiathe number of voters almost reach 
half of that tigure. The restricted franchise no doubt had bith some 
advantcges and disadvantages for the candidate fr elect fon 


Wherezs it was easier to reach a limited number of voters than 
now, it was soms-what more difficult fo satisfy the fastidious and 
discerning propertied and educated classes. It is gratifying to note 
that Pandit Nilakantha succeeded in doing so on all the three oecastons, 
but on the floor of the House he did not, as we shall see, stand by the 
vested interest, but spoke courageously for the v.st mass of the down- 
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trodden people who had no occasionto cast their votes. The elective 
principle, h .wever restricted, had been conceded partially to the Indians 
by the British government. But these restrictious could not satisfy 
Congress men and Swarajists who were agitating for mere powers to the 
people at large. 


Not only was the franchise drastically limited, the powers and 
tuncttons of the Central Legislstive Assembly of which ' Pandit 
Nilakantha was thrice a member were highly restricted. Inspite of 
continuous political agitations, the B:itish rulers of India were with 
great reluctance handing over polit cal power to thei Indian subjects 
by driblets. 1 need not elaborate the constitutional history of India 
till the time when Pandit Nilakanth3s was elected to the Assembly. 
It is sufficient to remind you thit during orld War 1 to meet the 
Indian demetnd for Home Rule or ihe Dominion Status the British 
Parliament went part of the way by enacting the Government of India 
Act 1918 (5 & 6 G eo 5 Ch. 61), which was amended in 1916 and in 1919 
Th's Act in its Preamble sets out the avowed policies of the British 
Government inter alia thus 


+“ . hereas It Is the deslared policy of Parliament to provide for the 
increasing association of Indians tp every branch of ndian administra- 
tion, end for the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive relation of responsible government in 
Pritish India +s an integral part of the empire 


“And wliereas concurrently with the gradual develop ment of se!lf- 
governing inst tutions in the provinces of India {t is expedient to give 
to those provinces in provincial matters, the largest measures of indepen- 
cence of ihe Government of india, which fs compatible with the due 
discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities.” 


The .'ct inter alia provided for Home Department, 
Governor-General in Council. Local Government and Indian Legislature. 
At the centre the Indian legis!ature consisted of the Governor-General 
and two chambers, viz, the Council of States and the [I egislative 
Assembly. The Council of States consisted for sixty members, some 
nominated and some elected on highly ‘restricted franchise. The first 
Assembly had one hundred and forty three members only, of which one 
‘hundred t: ree were elected and out of forty nominated members. twenty 
f ve were to be non-officials of the elected members, Sl were returned 
from General Constituencies, 30 for Muslim Constituencies, 2:represen- 
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ted the Stihs, 7 Landowners, 9 Europeans and 4 Indian Comrerce. 
(Keith, A Constitutional History of India, P. 260). These numbers 
could be varied by rules. \et there was ore advantage, that Is to say, 
the elected members, if they could combine, could defeat the govern ment 
proposa s but the responsible government was a farcry. Insplte of 
defeats, the Government at the Centre would not fall, but could be held 
up to ridicule before the public. Not more than that. In 1927, for 
instance, the Central «< overnment was defeated in the Legislative 
Assembly sixteen times out of thirtyfive, but ihe Government continued 
uninterruptedly. (The Indian Annual Register 1927, Vol II. p. 210) 


The Indian Legislat: re was, however, given wide powers to make 
laws subject to impo:tant restrictions, as provided in Section 65 and 
other sections of the Government of India Act 1919, In brief, subject 
to such restrictions it could make laws inter alia for all persons, all 
courts, al! places and.things. within British India, for all subjects of His 
Majesty and servants of the Crown within other parts of India and for all 
na'ive Ind'an subjects of [is Majesty without and beyond as well as 
within British India. But the Indian Legislature could not ordinarily make 
any law repealing or affeoting any Act of Parliament passed after 1860, 
the Army or the Air Force / ct, It could not also make any law affecting 
the authority of Parliament or any part of the unwritten laws or 
Constitution of the United Kingdom affecting the suvereignty or domi- 
nion of the crown over any part of British Indie. 


If the legislatures failed to pass a legislation in the form recommen- 
ded by the Covern r-General, he could certify that the Bill was essential 
for the safety, tranquility or  literest of British India or its part. Io 
that case the Bill became 1i:w if already accepted by one of the houses, 
or on being acgepted by the house whitch had not then considered it. 
Even if this failed, it would be law on his signature. Of course, Such 
an Aot had to be laid before the British Parliament before the - Crown's 
assent. In emergency the Governor-General gould give it immediate 
effect. 


Keith sums up the ccnstituticnal position uader 1919 Act thus, 
“The powers of the legislature were thus largely expanded fhrough the 
representative chisracter of the Assembly, and it was made a more 
effective ineans of criticizing and holding the Government within lines of 
action approved by the Indian feeling. The executive, however, remained 
wholly free from direct authority of the legisizture, and the changes 
made in il were simply intended to strengthen it in order to secure 


greater efficiency, all the more necessary with a legislature so streng- 
thened.” (op cit., p. 263) 
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The provinces were of two types, the Governors’ and the Lieutenant 
Gove nors’. In th2 former there was one legislative cha mber the C .unotl 
whereas in t-e latter the executive council together with nominated or 
e'ecied members made the Law, but in some provinces the Lieutenant 
Gov rnor had ny exeoutive council but a legislative body for the purpose 
of law-making. 


In the maior provinces form of dyarchy was mposed. It divided 
the goverument 1 functions in two parls, one relating to ihe re:erved 
subjecis to he admi.istered by the Governor wih the help of tie Fxecu- 
tive Council, the other comprising transferred subjects to be dealt with 
by him with the essistsnce of the ministers. The Governor Generai in 
Cou ct’ could transfer a ‘transferred subjects’ to th: ‘reserved’ categ ry 
with the previous sanction of the Secretary of State. 


Similarly cen‘ral and provincial subjects were de!ermined by rules. 
ihe ministers couid be appointed or dismissed by the Governor. They 
could also be removed by a vote of no-confidence in the !egislature. 
They th is had to serve two mas'‘ers, 


The Government of India Act 1919 based largely on the Mon‘ague 
—GChalmesford report, failed to satisfy the nationalist aspirations wh’ch 
were also fanned by the turnioils in Ire'and and the Russian KRevolution. 
The Amritser Congress sharply critiaised the Act and demanded a full! 
responsible Government. The Moderates soon left t e Congress in 
protest against M: hatma Gandht’s civil disobedience campaign. ‘ihe 
British im; osed repressive measures. The notorious Jalianwalla Bagh 
massacres forced the congress men into direct confrontation w th the 
Government. At a special session of the Congress, on eptember 15,1920 
Gandhiji moved the non-cooperation resolution, which included the 
boyeott of fie Britis” courts, ecucational institutions and foreign goods. 
As to the L:.gislative Councils the resolution demanded withdrawal by 
eundidates of their candidzture for election to the fefor med Councils 
and refusal on the part of the voters to vote for any candidate who may, 
despite the Ccrgress advice, offer himself for election. Spvaking on the 
Resolution, Gandh\ji said. - 


“I now come to the burning topic, Viz, the hoycott of the councils. 
Sharpest difference of opinion e isted :egarding this, aud if the house 
has to divide on it, it inust divide. if it mast divide-you- will corsider 
{that it must divide on one {ssue viz., whether Swirajya has to be gained 
through the councils or without the councils. lf we know that they ere 
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‘utferly unrepentant, how can you believe that the councils will lead to 
Swarajya and not tighten the British hold on India 2?” (Young India 
1919-1922, Mshatma Gandhi, Madras, 1922, p, 274) 


Gandhitji won the day. The Non-co-operation was further suppor- 
ted by the Nagrur Cougress Sessfonin December 1950. Utkalman!i 
Gopabandhu Das and other leaders of Orissa joined the Nagpur session. 
‘ihey jumped into the new movement of non-cocperation, 


Already H. K: Mahiab, N. K. Chowdhury, N, Kanungo, F hag!ratht 
“ ohapatra 2nd other ycung leeders were keen after the Congress 
organlsationsl work in Orissa. Pandit HNilakantha Das joined 
Gopabandhu. in 1921 Gandhiji’s tour in C rissa accelerated the move- 
ment He visited the Sstyavadi School end Pandit nNilakantha had 
d:scussion with him: The British Government responded with reckless 
repression Top Orissa leaders including Pandit Nilakantha were 
clapped into jail. National Schools and Swaraj Ashrams generated mass 
consciousness. The! ongiess was recrgarised on linguistic basis and 
Utkal Congress became an important force ar.ung the peoples of the 
region. 

Although elections for the reformed Councils were held in 1920 and 
they met from early 1921, the ncn-co-operators stole the political fime- 
lignt. In December 1921 at the .Ahmedabad Congress, C.R. Das’s 
presidential address was read by Gandhiji as the president of ihe session 
was behind ihe bars. C. R. Das stoutly defended ihe non-co-operation 
and strongly criticised ithe Moutague-( hemsford.reforms. But soon 
pecceful movement was marred by spotacic violence and in 1922 violent 
cutburst ar d Charrl-chaura in the United Provinces compelled Gandhiii 
to call off the movenient and turn to his constructive programme’ 
C. R. Das, Motilal Nehru and many otheis were critical of Gandhi's 
move. A censure motion sgainsi Gandhiji was defeated but the Swaraj 
Party sponsored by Ccngi:ess leaders such as C R. Das, Mottial Nehru, 
M. R. Jayaker and Vitalbhai Fate! was born in the second half of 922, 
C. Id, Das issued a public statement about the new strategy and 
programme of the Council entry 


“The Reformed Councils are reelly a mask which the bureaucracy 

‘has puton. J concelve it to be our clear duty to tear this mask from off 
their face To end these Coureils is the only effective boycott. A 
question has been askad as to whether it is possible. 1 think it fs possible if 
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non-co-operators get the majority, and 1 believe that having regard to 
the present circumslances of {ihe country they are.likely to get the 
majority... The question is also, supposing we are ina majority, what 
are we to do ? We should tegin our cperations by a for mal dem nd of 
the particular way in which we desire to mend the councils. If our 
demands are accepted we Fave obiained a real foundation of Swarsij. 
If our demar;d is not reccgnaised we rn ust non-co-cperste with the 
bureaucrcy buy otbstrioling everything, every work of the council. We 
must disallow the entire budget. We must move the adjournment of the 
H ouse on every pcssible occasion. In fact we must so proceed that the 
Council will refuse to do any work until our cemasnds are satisfied.” 
{Gordon, Bengal, The Nationalist Mover ent) 


In commenting on the strategy cf C. KR. Das, Gordon states, “He 
tried to cor.vince those who had svi poried Gandli’s on-cooperation 
programme thal the Swaraj st like sin.ply exter ded the strategy of Non- 
cooperation. But C andhi and his more devoted supporters viewed tke 
Swarajist strategy as opposed to ireir Ncn-cocperation and constructive 
progran: mes ard sus fected that possible cocperators wore tt e Swarajist 
mask’? (opecit., p. 190). 


But G. R. Des, though the President of the Congress in 1922-22, 
: failed to carry tte majority of Cc ngress men with him and resigned. The 
anti-council entry resolutic n priloled byC Rajegopalachar! was carried 
by 203 to 87 votes. The Swaraj pariy was founded on Lecemter 31, 
1922 In January 1923, its mantfesto was s'gned. C. R. Das became 
the president of All Ir.dia Swaraj Farly. He worked closely with 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, who was, as Gordon Says, “Virtually his 
co-president”. (op.cit.,p. 161) lJts Crisstn branch was formed in 
that year by Godaverish Misra and Bhubsnananda [ as (H.C.O. 265). 
The Gandhians came to be known as no changers and the Swarajists- 
pro-changers. 

In his auto-biography Pandit Nilakantha tells us that after discu- 
ssien with Gc pabandhu Das, his friend, philosopher and guide, in the 
Hazaribagh Jail in 1923, Pandit Das decided to join the Swaraj Party. 
My father, a close lieutenant ‘of C.R Las, followed suit,” He was 
treasurer of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee from 1921 to 
1925. He had already donated a princely sum of Rs. 50,C00/- to the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund a fact which was corroborated by C. R. Das in the 
advertisement published in the daily paper ‘Basumat?’ on November 14, 
1923 to silence my father’s critics, ” | 
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After Gandhift was released from {all in 1924 he sought for a 
Compromise with the Swarajists, but his efforts fated. The prominent 
members of the Swaraj Party were duly electéd to the Provineial 
Legislative Councils and the Central Legislative Assembly. 
Pandit Nilakantha Das was returned to the Central Legislative Assembly 
from Orissa Division non-Mohammedan constituency of Bihar and 
Crissa. It comprised Puri, Cuttack, gambalpur and Baleswar districts 
of Orissa Division (Auto-biography, p, 178-179). He took his oath on 
Janvary 3), 1924. He was then about 40 years of age, a mature 
politician. Thus began his first term in the Central Legislature. He 
was elected one ‘of the Secretaries of the Swaraj Party in the Assembly. 
Pandit Motilal'Nehru was the teader of the Party. Meanwhile, G andhiji 
wanted to fight back. He declared that “the executive organisation of 
fhe Congress must not contain titled persons, Government school 
masters, practising lawyers and members of legislattve bodies and 
persons who use foreign cloth. Such persons can become Congressmen 
but eaninot and should not become membters of the executive organisa- 
ticn.” A resolution to this effect was brought before the AICC meeting 
in 1924. Motilal Nehru wanted the deletion of the penal clause, but 
having failed to convince the meeting, left with his supporters, Still 
when the votes were taken 37 members supported the deletion of 
penalty clause ageinst 67. Gandhtjiprudently withdrew the penalty 
clause in view of large opposition. Again, Gandhiji’'s resolutton on 
Gopinath Saha condemning violence was passed by a narrow majority 
of 78 to 70. He felt ‘defeated and humbled”. He considered his - 
slender majority ‘as a minority’ (ibid. 200), By the end of 1924 Gandhifji 
end C. R. Dzs mace a compromise known as the *‘Calcutta pact” under 
hich Gand¢hlans and S warajists we rked from the Congress organisation 
sire by side In thefr own ways, 


Such wes the perspective in which the Swarajist legislators such as 
Pandit Nilakantha Das had to work. Of those elected from the province 
of | ihar and Orissa to ttre Central Assembly two from Orissa Division 
were very active. They were Bhubanananda Das and Pandit Nilakantha 
Nas. Tl.ey were conscious of their limited powers under the Govern ment of 
India Act 1919 in the reformed legislature, but both tried to make most 

“of Such powers. They had two {rircipal objects in view, first to strive 
for the unification of the Oriya-speaking tracis into one administrative 
area if not in one province and second to expose the hollowness of the 
British Indian constitutional device. Pandit Nilakantha worked whole- 


P.N,.—2 
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heartedly for the furtherance of these objects. During his first term he 
began,on.a low key. The Central Legislative Assembly was packed by 
stalwarts of ‘the 1.ritish Indisn Gcvernment. and opposition parties. 

They included::persons like Pandit Madan: Mohan Malaviya, Pandit 

Motilal Nehru, Janab ~’ahammad Ali Jinnah, Tulsi Chandra ‘Goswam! 
and others. With ‘experienced politicians such as: these Pandit 

Nilakantha had to work tn the Central Assembly. He gradually made 

his preserce felt through regular interpellations eliciting facts and 

assurances from the: Government: benches, introduced cut-motions on 

government financial n easures ‘to pinpoint their shortcomings, moved 

amendments to the government bills to-rectify their lacunae and intro- 

duced rt solutions on ‘important topics of national interest. He served 

on some stand ng eommuiitees and select committees of the Central 

Legislature. Fora new entrant to the national legisiative politics, his 

performance.was sustained and tommendable. He had no ‘inhibition. 

He. .expressed himself fluently in English. Some times his 

speeches were lengthy. The president would occasionally pull him up 

and want him to finish soon.. But he was undaunted. He spoke from 

his personal experience’ confidently and forcefully. Ishall now try to 

give you some’ significant: details of his performance as a national 

legislator. In view of ‘the limited time at my disposal 1 cannot bs 

elaborate. What I say is indicative of only a portion of his rich 

contribut'on to the legislative work at the national level. I have 

co:leeted these materials from the reports of the proceedings of 

ihe Central Legislative Assembly from 1924 to 1945 with some bresks, 

This valuable criginal source deserves detailed scrutiny. Whstever 

little I might tell you will go to show his active participation in natforal 

politics and ceaseless effort to fight for the Jndians in general and the 

Oriya-speaking peoples in partteular. 


“On March 8,124 Pancit Nilakanth wanted to test the effectiveness of 
the legislaiure in thé practical political. context by putting questions 
whether Jegislative bodies had agttempied in the last three years to 

secure release of prisoners, whether they had been able to -secure better 
treat ment for the prisoners and if so, ” to what extent they had been 
successful. The government evaced the answer by proposing to collect 
information. From the cutset Pandit Nilakantha took up the catise of 
the political prisoners in the forum of the legislature, He himself was 
detained in jail fn 1923. | 
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:On Maroh. 25, 1924 other: questions on’ polite: priioaAN and’ 
repressions foliowed from him. He asked. or the ritmber: of prisoners 
in jail in 1920-23, ineluding Akali and-Moplah ~pricoiters:and-tHeinfmber 
of those released. ‘Through his questions. He complained‘ ‘against the 
non:availabtlity of jail codes to the general public. He enquired at out 
the:facilities to prisoners to appeal against the decision$ of jail ‘authori- 
ties: He also wanted to know about the notorious criminal law amen- 
dment act in force. He had also a question about the action of the 
government agatnst the village panchayats started by the Congress 
organisation. The government avoided the answer. i 


At the Simla session of the Assembly on September .16, 924, he 
complained against the overcrowding of Railway carriages through nis 
questior, a menace which still persists even after independence. Then the 
third class passengers were conveyed in the cattle ‘trucks by the Bengal 
Nagpur Railways. On September 22 he also enquired about tte provi- 
sion of waiting room for the iatermediate class of passengers at Purl. 
In the years to -come Pandit Nilakantha specialised in-interpellat ons 
concerning the facilities for lower-class passegers ‘and constantly trou- 
ble the government with his questions regaiding them. Weshcu'd 
remember that Gandhijt trayelled third cla‘s and ହି] constent 
concern for the lower class passengers. 


For the poor people of Orissa, Pandit Nilakantha as a redoubtable 
champion. Ou Septen. ber 22,1924, ‘he asked sbout the revival of the 
manufacture of salt for home consumption by the peoples of Orissa 
during the famine of 19 9-20. Itshould be noted in this context tnat 
Gindniji started the Salt Satyagrah a sbout six years I tr. 


Next year, Pandit Nilakanth framed: ‘his questions : round ‘the 
Railways administcation as well as the political. .prisoners:. 
Sri Bhubanananda Das also from Orissa was prolific: in: intér-p. Nations. 
Pandit Nilakantha had questions on tlie excess luggage charges realised 
trom the third class passengers ‘travelling between ‘Howrah ‘and Puri, 
the employ ment of the Oriyas in the Bengal - 'Nagapor Railways and’ the 
pay ‘of the European.and the. Ind{an-giards on. ‘that .adimintstratist.” “He 
did‘not spare the Indtan. ‘Goverdment’s: Stores Department” wien he 
enquired sbout the progedure:relating to .call:fo: tenders: by: the -Deper!- 
‘ment and the strength of: the’ clerical establishment. of thé: office of the’ 
Chief Controller of stores. 
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But his questions on the politioal prisoners were more forceful and 
effective. For instance, on January 28,1925 he asked whether persons 
were arrested under the Bengal ‘Regulation III of 1818 only based on 
police and C. 1. D. information or they had independent source, ‘whether 
the evidence was examined on judicial scrutiay, if so, by whom, or of 
what standing or position and whether there was any: corroborating . 
evidence. The nature of questions would indicate h's se arching and 
incisive mind. In reply, Sir Alexander Muddiman, the Homz Member, 
had to concede, “nw The evidence was not judicially scrutinised before 
the orders for arrest were issued. However, under the Regulation: of 
1818 the sorutiny was by two ju [ges of the standing of sessions judges 
but section 19 governed the arrest under the Ordi ance.’ ' 


Pandit Nilakantha then asked whether the internees of Bengal had 
connection with the anarchigal movements and whether the Govern- 
ment proposed to bring them before the Court of Law. Tne answer 
was, “I have already replied to the question” Pandit tnformed-the. 
House that Ail Parties Congress at Bombay hed condemned the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance-on January’ 30, 1625,the House was 
told that due to the intimidation of witnesses and jurors in cengal tiie 
internees could not be put on public trial.’ 

‘ Two legislators from the Orissa Division, Siri Bhubanananda as 
and Pandit Nilakantha Das were deeply. concerned about the amalgama- 
‘tion of the Oriya speaking tracts under’ one’ administration, if possible 
in a separate province. The agitation for such amalgamation had been 
going on for a long time. ‘Sidelights on History .and Culture of Orissa’ 
has given us a connected account..of this move ment. ‘It says “As one 
of the major lingulstic communities of the Indian subcontinent, but 
placed under several administrative jurisdictions, the Oriya people 
suffered the injustice of dismemberment for nearly a century since, the 
British eonquest of Orissa In 18U3. .Ganjam and. other Orlya-speaking 
aveas south of the Chilka Lake remained tagged to Madras, ‘Midnapore 
to Bengal, Singhabhum, Saraikella and khharswan to Chhotanagpur 
Division; Sambalpus and Chhatisgarh’ feudatory, states in the west to 
ihe Central Provinces. Thus‘'when the British occupied Crissa in 15 ୬03, 
it was confined to the three coastal districts of Purl, Cuttack and 
Balasore” (p. 243). Outside and within the: Jeglslatures the questton 
of amalgamation was justly agitated. ‘In the Central Legislative 
Assembly the question was put .earliee on i 20, 1223, when 
Sir Maleolm Hailey dealt with. tf "Shti’ Bhubanananda" ‘Das. again put 
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the question on February 5, 1925, when Sir Malcom answered, “One of 
the most important factors was the wish of the inhabitants of the ‘areas 
in question. The mos? important areas afe not now included in’ Orissa 
in which there are large Oriya populations. These are the 
Ganjam district and the Agency Tracts of Madras Presidency. Govern- 
ments are .not satisfied as to the wishes of the inhabitants of those 

aréas and they propose therefore to sent two officers to make detailed 
inquiries into this ‘question in those areas and to report the result to 
them.” Not satisfied with the answer a few: days later Pandtt-Nilakantha 
put detailed questions over the , amalgamation. In reply 
Mr. H. Tomkinson on behalf of the G owernment seferred him to the 
earlier answers but added, “The question. is undér consideration of the 
government in connection with the report of Messrs Philtips and Duff- 
regarding the;attitude of the Oriya-speaktng population of the Madras 
Presidency towards amalgamation with the other Oriya-speaking tracts 
and' they are not prepared to make a statement.” 


Pandit Nilakantha did not rest i He moved his celebrated 
resolution on the amalgamation of tHe Oriya-speaking people in 1927 
during his second term, whioh has become a .part of Orissan history. 
I shall. speak on this resolution later. ! 


On March 23, 1925 Pandit Nilakantha participated in the  discu: 
ssion on the Gereral Budget and reiterated his demand for the revival 
of the salt industry on the Orissa coast. His speech was well-constructed 
and full of details. He gave a hrief ‘history ‘of the salt industry and 
dwelt on the economic aspect of the question. His thurst wes so forceful 
that Mr. A. H. Lloyd. Member, Central Board of ‘Revenue; had’ to reply : 
to it. He sald, “It is fall in the prices that has caused it to: appear 
unprofitable’. Pandit retorted,” to save the people the Government 
should take the industry on a small scale, and practically convince the 
people that it 1s utterly unprofitable...” Lloyd ‘declined, ‘the Govern-- 
ment of India, Sir, are not prepared to undertake adventure, which they 
are satisfied would be unprofitable solely in the interests of’ a limited. 
number of producers.” 


©  Inthis yesr Pandit Nilakantha participated in two pieces of 
legislation, one the Hindu Religious and Charitable: Trusts Bill and: the 
Maternity Benefit Bill. In the first, in support of a motion to refer to 
thé-Select Committee (in whieh he’ was later’ includ¢d), ‘he said, 
nEspeestally I belong to the Orissa Division, the whele of which’ ts “holy 
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to support this motion which I am now doing. This declaration records 
his innate pride in his birth place and constant contact with his consti- 
inents. About the fruitful role of the legislature on social questions. 
Pandit said in this context, “They (the people) will be rather glad, for 
they look up to this Central Legislature to pass Act as will give -ome 
moral nerve and have some morzl influence on the heads of 
endow ments.” 


As to the Maternity Benefit Bill Shri N. M. ‘Joshi (nominated 
lobour interest) moved the motion for reference to the Select Committee. 
Pandit Das intervened and said, “J belong to a part of India which sends 
about one-fourth of the coolies who work in lhe Assam tea gardens, Viz. 
Orissa 1 have got many neighbours, men and women, who are now: 
working on the tea gardens or ha ‘e worked for some time in their }ives 
in those gardens As to the treatment which are aecorded to them by 
the’r emplovers, it has never been satistactory...... £ any legislatton is to 
be undertaken to protect the coolie men and women it is to be enacted 
by this House.”’” ‘This extract shows his deep concern for the plantation 
labour. 


In the last year of his first term, Pandit Nilakar.tha pressed for 
the amalgamation of the Ortya-Speaking tracts once more through his 
question, to which Mr. Muddim:n answered that the matter was under 
consideration. Pandit Das also questioned. the bar placed by the 
Madras Government on the teaching of Hindi, a language which was 
destined to be the official language for India after ndependence. He 
expanded the horizon of his questions which touched -matters beyond 
the boundaries of India. His many questions in this year related to 
the extension of Parliamentary franchise to the Indians in the Dominions 
and South African Unions, raising the status of the Indians in the 
Dominions and. the reference of the Indian question in South Africa in 
the league of Nations under clauses 12 ard 15 of the league’s Covenant 
He thys became a cha mpton,of the Indian rights in the. Dominions and- 
the South Africa and wanted to Involve the highest international body of 
the day in solving the Indian, question. . The .problems styl remain. live. 
veen after our Independence. The Class Areas Btll had been ‘Atccmcesd 
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the Stand ing & migration Committee of both houses “and the represen- 

ations'were : made to the Untoni Government of” “Softh” Africa. Non- 
resident ‘Indians through “his efforts ‘must have” felt fHEt' theré was at 
least a Tezislator fn the ‘mothér countey- who had been tighting tor their 
cause. 


In recognition of his se vices Pandit Das was elected to the presti- 
glous Public Accounts Committee of the Legislature. ~ 


Asregards Jegislation, on February 2,1926 he spoke on the Civil 
Procedure Code A mend ment bill {rom the point of view of the common 
*“‘man, He sald.;., eminent lawyers on this side of the House have given 
their opinion and they generally view justice as absclute from treir 
technical point of view, we must look to the monetary value of the’ 
justice too...It is only to save him this measure be supported,” 


On March 1, 1926 speaking on the Indian Tarif (Amend ment) Bill, 
Pandit Das complained that if the Government ovuuld prevent smuggl- 
ing, income would not fall. This view holds gocd even today. 


The three yesrs’ term of the Second Assembly was over. In 1927 
Pardit Nilakanths was re-elected to the Central Legislative Assembly 
2nd he took oath on January 19, 1927, My father also joined him as a 
member from Bengal Esrlier my father was a member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council Pand.t Nilakantha was elected as the Secretary of 
‘he Congress Legislature Party and also to the important ‘Standing 
F'nance Committee of the H ouse and to the panel of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Emigration. By now he was an experienced national legislator 
with fair degree of responsibility laid on him. He discharged hts func- 
tion creditably. This year “his questions included those on the Bengal 
Nagpur Railways and the alleged crganised conspiracy cf.some Mohbam- 
madans to rnurder Hindus. Pe participated intensively in the discus- 
sion on the Indian Finance Bill. This shows his broad, Sensible appre- 
ciation of the nation’s financial problems. He also spcke on the Indian 
Limitation Amendment Bill ard Madras Salt (Amendment, Bill. On 
Moreh 1997 he moved fcr reducticn of ihe Budget demand for salt. He 
said. *“*WEenever salt cones up for discussion In this: Fouse, I rise to 
speak on it.’’ Fe addressed the House on the Indian Tariff {Cotion Yarn) 
A mend ment Bill in support of the cause of handloom weavers. 
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But hfs crowning glory was the resolution on the - amalgamation of 
the Oriya-speaking tracts. His long forceful speech was gell-construc- 
ted, well-documented and well-reasoned. I wish 1 could set out the full 
text of this memorable speech, but constraints of time prevents me from 
doing so, I set out a summary of the speech given in the Indian Annual 
Register, 1927, \ ol 1 as foliows :— 


“Pandit Nilakantha Das said that an ama'gamated one ad ministra- 
tion would be conducive to the interests of the people. He gave a short 
history of the agitation toe bring the Oriya-speaking people ‘under one 
ad ministration and also how Orissa came to be attached first fo Benga! 
and then to Bihar. He recalled that under the Hindu Raj and also the 
Moghul Rule,jthe Oriyas’ tdentity was recognised, but it was under the 
British Rule that their Zamindaris were.sold away for paltry sums to the 
peoplé in “Calcutta who were absentee landlords. Jf Assam with 
practically the same population and without a High Court snd without 
‘a University could be constitated into a Province, .why not the Oriyas 
have an exclusive province? However, as long as the Oriyas were not 
brought under one administration, he would keep an open mind on the 
question of the province they should be part of. He would prefer to be 
part of Pengal rather than wash the fields of Bihar. But even if 
Government in the lost resort asked them to agree to alt the Oriyas 
being put urider Bihar, they would accept it; but with a hope in the 
future of trying their luck for an exclusive province for the Oriyas.” 


Mr. Muddiman in reply on behalf of the Government declared, ‘¢I 
am not alienated from the Oriya causes” and with this assurance he 
requested the mover to withdraw his Resolutioo. His purpose being 
thrs accc mp lished for the time being, Pandit Pas withdraw his resolu- 
tion. , He was elated {to find the impect of his speech outside the House, 
for in his autohicgraphy he narretes how ‘‘the Statesman” published an 
appreciative leader on the topic next day and Gopabandhu Das showed 
this.to his col'eagues with approbation, (p 172) Pandit Nilakantha also 
wrote an article on the linguistic provinces in the Bombay Samachar, 
which was circulated among the- : members in a Congress session. He 
tenaciously clung to this objective in the forum of tre Indian National 
Congress and of ‘the All Parties Congress too. 


Ii bis anxlety for his Orlya brothers and sisters: Pandit Das did not 
forget the cause of the Indians abroad for he spoke on the adjourn ment 
motion regarding appointment of an adequate number of Indian 
representatives on the Royal Commission to consider the federation of 
Kenyan and other East and Central African colonies. 
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1928 was comparatively a lean year for him in the Centrs] Legisla- 
tive Assembly. He was included: i the elect Committee on the Sarda 
Bill on restriction of the child marriage. On June 18, 1928 Gopsbandhu 
Das died and the affairs of the Utkal Congress now rested most}y on 
Pandit N iflakantha. He returned with full vigour the next year, 1929. 
He had a spate of questions in the House, including those on the 
amalgamation of the Criya speaking tr.cts, the railways, public service 
matters, plantation workers, and Lahore prisoners. He participated in 
the general discussion on the Railways budget. On February 21, 1929 
he delivered a long speech on tke topic in support of the railway workers 
and the Irdianization of the services. His speech envices his deep 
concern for the labour. I set out an extract : “‘Suppresston of labour 
and deprivirg their children of ecucation hes long been a recognised 
curse of: western industrislism. It kills the culture and manhocd of the 
individual......w ho knows what genius remalns hidden in the child of 
the labourer and the puor employee ?” He added, “The modern 
industrialism is a man-killing engine and its spirit refuses to’ be consi- 
derate io ihe labour it exploits. The sturdy ard solid middle class, 
which is the bickbone of a nation gels dismantled and disorganised 
under its influence. Added to this we have gct the work under forelgn 
conditions and forelgn ideas.” 


In this speech he advocated ihe cause of the children of the 
railway employees, fcr proper sanitary arrengen.ent, housing, and 
medical aid. He demanded more courtesy to be shown to lower class 
passengers. 


No wander thot Pendit Des was elecied tothe Standing Finance 
Co mmittee for Rai'ways. On Merch 20, 1¢29 in cornection with the 
discussion on tte F insrce Fill he siocd forthe interests of tre poor 
peasants. He <ald, “ss. m.in this lard ve went reither b'g farming 
operations nor big plantatiors like tose in Assam. .Any national 
Government in India ought to see {hat these lands aie brought: under 
culiivation by conveniently small hciders. Jf you want tea in this land, 
better’ set up factories: for curing fea cr doing necessary j rocesses after 
it is brought from the field. Why do you have plan‘afiors ?,.. My 
people the Oriya labourers account for mote than 25 per cert of the 
tea labouy in Assam and North-east Bengal—3 jiakhs out of 
12 lakhs.” 


P. N.—3 
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He also spoke on the fndianisation of the railways, “for which I 
was fighting and for which 1 shall continue to fight as long as there is 
life in me.” According to him ‘‘Indianizstion did not mean the sup- 
planting of Europeans by Indians. Indianisation was the inculcation 
of the Indian spirit among government setvants.’”’ He defined Dominion 
Status “as a stute of good government under which the Europeans lived 
at peace and with the concurrence of the Indians in Ind!a,” (The Indian 
Arinual Register, 1929, Vol. 1) 


He fcrcefully declared, “It is the conquest of cultore whieh its the 
worst conquest in the human world.” (cries of ‘Hear, hear’ from the 
Congress benches}. 


1 must say that hi- language was simple, coming from the bottom 
of his heart, and his eloquence was impressive. ‘Sadasi vakpatuta’—the 
felicity of speech in an assembly was the desirable qualification in 
Ancient India. 1l'ere was a simple erudite modern Irdian who has left 
ample proof of this quality in the records of the Central Legislative 
Assembly. 


Let me give you an exfract from his speech onthe public Safety 
Bill mede on February 2,1929. He castigated the British masters thus : 
‘Ycu cannot now make this Indian Empire a harem, a zenana of the 
British Imperislist to be exploited tn the dark.” He spurned the threat 
cf communism and thundered, “*‘Issy communism has com:é€ in, let it 
come ar.d we are here {to face it.” He expressed his own concert of 
Fevolution “¥ hat is revolution Pw. In the order of progress, I know 
everything rew is a stage in tvolution, The idea of revolution isa 
crestion of unsciertifie understindirg of the people interested,” He 
gave the enalogy of a flower blossoming out of a plant—ard added, 
‘Who kncws teat this new ideal that is coming is not t} e bes! stage in 
ihe evolut'on of hun an culture or an indication of {he pur} ose for which 
the humar ity exists ? Let it have a trial all over ihe world. Letit 
have a {fria’ in India.” What a bold assertion there is no inhibition: 
or fezr in kis mind about communism. A British men ber, Mr. W.A. ~ 
Cossrave panicked and wondered, “why this strong speech (emphasis 
mine) should have been made by my Hon’ble friend Mr. Niiak antha Das.” 
O12 April 3, 1929 Pandit Das spoke eloquently on the Trades Dispute§ 
Ptr]. “It. wasihe practice of the gcvernment he said, to keep the’ 
pecple half-starved so tt, at they could never think of Swaraj and’ it was 
idle talk that they could have water-tight t compartments for politics and: 
labour. What they cuuld slop was the exploitation of {he labour wh ich 
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was In progress in the country.” Two revolutionar'es bomb fell In the 
House from the gellery wounding some. Soon efter {the House dispersed 
in panic, Bhegat Singh and B-iukeswer Datta were arrested. But that 
is a different story. 


On May 23,1929 the Governor-General extended the life of the 
Central Legislature from ithe end of Septen ber in view of political unrest 
and uncertainty created by the appoint n ent of the Sin.on Comn ission. 
Tre Congress called for the boycott of tte Commission. There weie 
tearing campaigns, strikes and volerce toshoew pcpular dit pleasure 
against the Commission. The Central ssembly also joined in the 
boycott of the Simon Ccmmlssion. However, left me come back to 
Fandit Nilakantha’s perfor mance in the House. 


But it seems that on the question social reforms amcng the Hiadus, 
Pendit Nilakantha was somewhat corservativee The Szerda Bill on 
prohibition of child marriage as reporied by the Select Committee of 
which he wes a mer ber wes moved in ihe Fouse by 1 arbilas Sarda. 
The bill wes postponed by 53 votes to 34, tke governn.ent siding wi h the 
oppositlicn. However, when tre bill was gain brought before the House 
in the Simla session, Pandit Nilckantra Das wanted to introduce a 
meesure to save special cates for merriage of a girl where she was 
between 12 and 14 years of :ge ard special prior pern ison hed teen 
taken from the principal civil court, The Congress members: were 
divided on this issue. Shr! A. Rangaswami Ayenger supported Pandit 
Das’s exemption cleuse to save genuine cases of hardship; my father, 
Nirmal Chuncer, opposed the exemption as it was not corffned to the 
girl's Interest. The Low Member also opposed the an.endment on the 
ground that a man with a lorg purse would easily make out a case for 
exen ption and the Hcuse hzd alreedy 1¢jected 12 years as the ege of 
merriage for girls. The next day Pandit C as’s amendment for exen ption 
was rejected by 61 voies to 24. The question cf exempting the Muslim 
marriages was also rejecicd by 71 votes to 16. Here orthedcx Hindus 
voted with {the ccnservative Muslims for this exemption. The Sarda 
Bill was passed on September 28, 1929 The Muslims walked out fn 
protest as it interfered with the Muslim Law. 


However, in course of his speech in the debate on the Sarda Bill, 
Pandit ‘Nilakantha made some significant remarks on Binduism. They 
deserve mention. He said, “When we speak of Hindu religion Isay it 
fs a misnomer. I never believe that there is anything like Hindu religion 
(emphasis mine). By religion we understand a preached religton, which 
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hes got a book which is revealed and practically it is the word of one 
man who preached that religion. Hindu relig!on therefore is 2 misnomer. 
I believe in Hindu culture. It is a culture where all stages of the 
develop ment of the human soul are comprehended. Even the pantheistic 
tezchings of the Vedanta are as much Hinduism as the worship of the 
stocks and stones by the savege. So this culture you may find in our 
Shastras and you cannot find any hard and fast rules for all time to come 
and for all climes and all people. Itis an interpretation according to 
adhikera as it is called,tte capacity of the man interpreting that will 
give you the true interpretation Pf the shastras...m” 


Dr. Radhakrishnan much later echoes similar thought in his bcok 
Indian Religicns as follows : “WM ith the openness of mind characteristic 
of the philosophical temper, the Hindus believe in the relativity of the 
creeds fo the general character of he people who profess them. Religion 
is rot a mere theory of the superrnatyuial which we can put on or off 
as we please. It is an express {on of the spiritual experience of the race, 
a record of its social evolution, an integral element ef the society in 
which it is found. That different people should profess different faiths 
is not unnatural. It is a question of taste and temperament. KF uchinam 
vaichttryat.” (p- 49) Dr. Radhakrishnan’s “integral element of the 
soctety’ may be equated with Fandit Nilakantha’s use of the word 
‘Culture’, In my opinion he had comprehensive grasp over the-nature of 
Hindu religion. 

Mezrnwhile, important political developments were taking place 
culs'de ihe Assembly. From time to time there had been serious 
communal riots in different paris of ]ndia. Shri Vithal Bhat J. Patel 
had Etecome the President cf the Assembly after the expiry of {he four 
year term of the first [resident. Fe belonged to the Swaraj Party. 
Naturally he was opposed to the repressive mezsures such-zs the Public 
Safety Bill. He refused to allow the discussion on the Public Safety 
Bill. Itwes pessed as an Ordinance. Keith naturally makes these 
adverse remarks against him, ‘“‘Mcreover, the government was harassed 
in the Assembly by the quite unfair tactics of {the Speaker (President), 
who instead of contining his activities to the control of debates put his 
energies to endeavouring to frusirste ithe plans of tte government and so 
to bring it into conten pts.” {p 261). We need not accept the acid 
ccmments of this champion of British imperialism. But the fact is that 
the Central Assembly did not toe the governmental line Outside the 
House the Congress was getting more and more militant. It noticed the 
hollowness of effective opposition within the Assembly On July 5,:1929 
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the Gongress Working Committee at New Pelht resolved that all legisla- 
tors should res‘gn their seals and decided {to refer the quest‘on to the 
final decision of the All India Congress Committee on July 26, 1929. 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Central I rovinces Congressmen, however, 
expressed in favour of work in the Councils, as many important matters 
likely to affect their provinces were likely to come up in the 1-gis1 tures. 
On July 26 All India Corgress Committee at Allahabad adopted 
Gand 1j’s compromfse resolution to postpone the withdrawal of the 
Congress members from the Central and:the Provincial Legislatures till 
the full session of the Congress at Lahore to be held in Deceniber. He 
however urgel the necessity of concentrating on a nonviolent non-¢to- 
operation campaign after December 31. Subhas Chandra Bose seconded 
tre resolution. Ganchiji observed that the Congressmen must withdraw 
from the legislature on January 1,1930. Subhas Chandra assured him 
that the Swarajists had made it clear that they were not enamoured 
of the Legislature, but their object was nerely to keep ‘the enemy 
engaged at all possible fronts. That they largely succeeded is clear 
from Keith’s castigation, I have mentioned earlier. 
Meanw ile, there was scrious labour trouble st Golmturi in 

Jau shedpur. The All ndia Congress Commit.ee resolved to enquire 
into it. In the context of that strike if feli to Pandit Nilak-ntha’s lot to 
move a resolu'jon to amend the Steel Protection Act 1927 with a view fo 
‘the withdrawal of the protection granted to the Tinplate Industry. He 
moved the resolutton on: eptember 24,:1929 at the Sim a session. His 
spcech contained scathing criticism. As summarised by the Indian 
Anuual Register, he ‘‘urged that the protecrion gfunted to the Tinplate 
Industry should be withdrawn as it has failed to carry out Indianisation 
adequately and for its treatment of labour in connection with Golmuri 
strike. He said that while labourers imported from abroad were given 
roughly Rs. 13CO0 per month, the Indians for doing the same work were 
given only Rs 88 and the menrer- in which they had shamelessly treated 
the strikers at Golmurt forfeited their claim to protection at tthe cost of 
ihe Indian tax-payer.” 

Even a Europeen member failed to understand tte refusal of the 
Bihzr and Crissa Government fo set up a court of enquiry. 

The leader of the Congress Party supporting the motion said that 
*]t was not a mere party resolution but the whole weight of the Indian 
National Congress:wes behind it.’ 

On a vote keing taken Pandit Nilakantha’s motion was carried by 
51 to 42 votes in the teeth of governmental opposition. This was 
another feather to his cap. 


| 
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But he himself was getting disenchanted with the Constitution 
imposed from the top. He w nted the constitution to grow from the 
bottom, from ihe village Jevel, for speaking on the establishment of 
Panchaya's in villi ges he said on September 17, 1929, «I do not know if 
n’ any of us realise whether the constitution in which we are being 
irained, rather spoonfed, iso e which is being evolved from within the 
country itself. In India all in,titutfons were evolved from the villages 
and our real life was in the village. Now the system is quite topsy- 
iurvy. In ev -ryihing that we think of, we imaging placing ourselves 
under conditi.ns obtaining in countrits across the ocean wtere the 
sysiem of culture is quite different from our own system w’ ich is Indian 
and is best suited for India. We wantto impose things on our own 
people, and that from above.” This was the proncurcement of an elder 
statesman who had inter.sively worked under the system imposed from 
above. It had no real link with ihe masses. His thoughts were akin to 
ihose of Gandhiji, which he had expressed earlier in Hind Swaraj and 
was to enunciate later in his last will and testament after Independence. 
But then we the people of India «dopted a Constitution, a pat¢hwork- 
quilt pieced together from different coi stitutions of the world. It tco 
w s imposed from above. It did not evolve from the village below. 
The Ponchayati Raj institutions set up since Independence are nothing 
but an eyewash. 

Howev.r without digressing further )› should resume the narration 
ef political developments iin 1:29 outside the House. Towerds the end 
of December Ga‘ d ijl met Lord ‘rwin and demande! ful Dominion 
Status to operate forthwith. The demand was rejected. he Laho.e 
Congress on Cecember 29, 1929 adopted the mumentous complete 
Indepe1; dence resolution and asked for the boycott of the Legislatures. 
The die was cist. n January 1, 1¢30 the Congress President, Pandit 
Jawsharlal Nehru, issued on appeal to the members of the Asseinbly, the 
Provincial Councils and G,»vernment Committees requesting them to 
resign forthwith from these bodies Two days lated Pandit Motilzl 
Nehru addressed lelters to individual members to resign their seats, 
reminding them of their election pledge to do so when called upon. 
Many Swarajist members of the Central L agislalive’' ssembly did comply 
with the directive. 


The House met on January 20, 1930, , The Indian Annual Register 
describes the scence. “‘TPhe winter session of the 1} egislative Assembly 
met at New Delhi on the 20th January 130 at ila, m inthe morning 
under the presidentship of the Hon'ble Mr. VY. J. Patel. The House itself 
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had undergone on the non-offieial side a complete change < f outlook. 
Tne Swarajtst Opposition block whioh had functioned for six years had 
disappe.red owing to tha Lahore Congress mandate anl such of them 
who had still kept their seats hid been shunted on the non-party back 
benches. Tne seating arrangement had placed the Nationalist Party 
In the Offtcial Opposition Benches with Pandit Malaviya ocoupying 
Panuit Mot-lal Nehru’s seat fo the left of the Deputy President, 
Mr. Yakub.” (1935, Vol L. P. 193). 


Pandit Nilakantha also resigned. But he joined Pandit Malay iya’s 
independent party and was again eiected to the Central Assembly. 
(Speeches and Remarks. 1959, Vol.1 P.iii) On Mirch 21,1930 he moved an 
amendmen to the motion for the abolition of salt duty, to the effect that 
“the Government would rema‘n dealers in salt but the manufacture of 
salt would be free.” This w.s negitived. He next moved another 
“amendment which empowered the fovernmeut to remit duty on 
Indian salt.” This too was rejected. The Government, however, agreed 
to refer the matter tothe Tariff Board. (ib dp. 23)). ,Three days 
Jater, speaking on i € abolition of export 
duty on rice onthe ground that foodstuffs should be untaxed” His 
am>ndment was lost by 44 votes to 16. 1 his was the result of a depleted 
opposition on the resigaation of the buik of the members of the Swaraj 
Party In his antobiog-aphy vandit Ntiakantha writes, “‘In the second 
election I! was elected cn the Congress Party ticket and becam2> Secretary 
once more. Afterwards ag ito in 193) *. D all the Congressmen had to 
resign. 1 left them und agiin joined Malaviya’s party for twelve more 
days and on the day of the Dandy Maroh I resigned aloigwith 
“M 1sviya, Patel and all others.” (p. 179) Obviously there is some lapse 
“of his memory, when he wrote his autobiography several years later. 
As zppears from the events recorded in the Indian Annual Register 
(1920 Vol. I), on pril 2, Pandit Madan Moh n Malaviya along with a 
number of Nitionalists headed by him tend-red their resignations 
from the ssssembly, “each writing h's own explanatory 
letter giving varying expression of opinion, but all combined to make 
imperial preference in the Tariff 21ll the conimon issue of protest.” 
Pandit Nilakantha was one of tiose Nitional Party legislators who 
resigned op April 2, when the Dandy March hagan. But President Patel 
resigned on April 25, 1930 long after the Dandy March. He had declared 
that although he had bee , elected on the Swarajist ticket, “he ceased to 
be party man with his acceptance of the Speakership and owed it to the 
House fo continue to regard himself as a non-party man.” (ibid., p. 22) 
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However, on April 25, 1930 “V. J. Pate! tendered his resignation of the 
Presidentship and Membership of the Legislative Assemb'y to join his 
country men in the movement for freedom.” (:bid., p. 40). Thus ended 
Pandit Nilakantha's th's term in the Central Legislature. He soon joined 
the Civil Disobedience Movement, for which he was imprisoned from 
16-1-32 to 1 5-33, His wife, Smt. Radhamonit Pevl, was also in jail. 
His health broke down, as he suffered from Oxalate stone, With this 1 
end my first lecture. 
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It is well-known how Roundtab!e Conferences were held; Ramsay 
Macdonald, British Prime Minister, gave his ‘communzl award’ fof 
Separate electorate on the commu: al basis for Muslims, Europeans ard 
Sikhs. Gandhijiin a pact with Dr. Ambedkar, averted a separate 
electorate for the Depre:sed Classes. Ultimately the Government of 
India Act {935 received the Royal assent on August 2 of ihat year. It 
provided f.rt the formstion of a Federation of India consisting of 
Governors’ Provinces, Chief Commissioners’ Provirces and indian States 
which had acceded to the Federation. There would be a Federal 
legislature consisting of His Majesty, the Governor-Ger.erai and two 
legislative chambers, viz. Coufcil of States end the House of . stembly. 
The term of Federal Assen:bly was io be five yeers. But the Federation 
did not come into teing The Congress cor demned the Federal Scheme. 
Pandit Jawaharlal described the GCovernme.t of India Act 1935, as a- 
‘Machine with stror g brahes and no engine.’ (Rama Jois, op. cit,, Vol. 1, 
P 310) In the meantime fresh elections were held ur.der tte Old Act 
of 1919 to the Central Legislative Assembly, to wh ch Pandit inilakantha 
Das was reelected after release from jail. He wes then ti.e President 
of the _tkal Congress Committee. As a Congress member he {ook his 
oath on Janu.ry 21, 1985. Thus began his fourth term as a national 
lesislator, under the leadership of Shri B! ulabhai Desai. My [father was 
also re-electtd He took his oz:th on September 3, 1935. He .also 
served as the President of the ad-hcc Bengal Provincir} Congress 
Commit:ee appointed by the Working Committee 


In his first year as a mimter of the new Central Legislafivc 
Assen.bly, Fandit ilakantha was at once elected to the ‘ tanding 
Finance Committee on the Ra ilw.ys es well as in tte Librsry Committee 
of the House. He was again eleclied a Secretary of the Congress 
Legislature Party. lhe other Secretary wes Shri Satyamurli from 
Madras. Inspite of his strenuous ectivity in Critsa as the Utikal 
Congress President Pandit Nilakantha fourd time to take part in the 
affairs of the Central Legislature with his olé vigour and zeal. As 
before he cor.{tinved to rut a rnuirher of questions on important topics 
such as Rzilways metters, lak our ard socialist organization to ascertain 
the views of the Governn.ent. Tits debete on the demand for supple- 
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mentary grant touched wide range of subjects, such as arehaeology, 
police, agriculturai marketing and the development of broadcastivg. 
2 1] these go to show his interest in vital retters touching the interest of 
the nation. He propo:ed a revision of taxation policy by leaving out 
levy of tsxes en uneconomic holding and reducing indireat taxation. 
On March 13, 1985 his forceful speech on the Finance Bill exposing the 
exploitation by the British imperialist drew applause from the Congress 
opposition and protest from Sir James Grigg. Pandit Nilakantha’s 
debates show his broad grasp of the economic problems of the country. 


In the meantime the Congress Legislature F arty, though in a minority 
in the House, succeeded in getting majority support in defeating the 
Government on several important matters. For example, the adjourn- 
ment motion on Shri Sarat Chandra Bose’s detection was carried by a 
majority of votes on January ‘1, 1935. On January 20 the important 
Indc-British Trade Agreement was rejected by the Assembly by 66 to 58 
votes. The motion for removal of ban on the Red Shirts was carried by 
73 to 46 votes on February 5. 1¢e eut motions on the Ratlway Board 
and the Railway demards were carried by 75 to 47 votes and 81 to 44 
votes respectively on February 22 and 25. he Viceroy’s reco mmenda- 
tion to reimpose the salt tax was also rejected by 64 to 41 votes. The 
Government looked s mall but carried on under the special constitutional 
power. On April 24 some members ‘of the AICC at its meeting at 
Jubbslpore wanted to congratulate the Farliamentary Party on ifs 
‘successful’ work in the Assembly, but the Ccngress Socialist succeeded 
in getting the word ‘successful’ deleted. 1hey condemned the Party for 
its failure to reject the report of the Joint Select Committee on the 
Constitutional Reforn:s including the Communal Awards. But on April 
27, Shri Desai deplored the cless antagonism raised by the Socialists and 
‘paid a tribute to the Congress party in the ? ssembly, which although a 
minority inthe House had, by its sincerity and earnestness impressed 
every one both within and outside the legislature.” (Indian Annual 
Register, 1935 Vol. 1 pp. 30-31) Pandit Nilaksntha, as a Secretary of the 
party, could proudly claim a share in his leader’s appreciation. 


On September 3, 1935 at the Simla session of the Central Assembly 
Pandit Nilakantha moved his censure motion against the Government for 
sending troops to Abyssinfa without consulting the House or the public 
opinion. Far-reaching developme:ts were taking place in Europe. 
Italy came under the Fascist rule under the leadership of Mussolint.. 
Italy attacked Abyssinia. Pandit Nilakantha in his speech “wanted to 
make it clear that Indian troops should not be used for war. India 
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sympathised with Abyssinia. He had no objection In sending troops 
only for the prottotion of Indian nationals in Abyssinia. He conderm- 
ned Italy’s attitude and Signor Mussolint’'s description of the colured 
faces. But his reference to this foreign power was objeeted to by the 
European Foreign Secretary, Mr. Acheson, and the leader of the House 
Sir N.N, Sircar. The Army Secretary tried to justify the action on the 
ground of protection of the Indian residents in Abyssinia. But ultimately 
the presicéent, Sir Abdur Rahim, iuled that any discussion on the 
foreign policy was probibited. Pandit Nilakantha had to withdraw his 
resolution but his purpose of exposing the Government action was 
achieved. (The Indian Annual Register, 1935,Vol. II, pp. 92-93). 


On September 23 he moved that the Coffee Cess Bill be circulated 
for eliciting cpinion as “‘the Government’s own statistics showed that 
coffee plantation had Increased very little during the last fifteen years 
and there was not much scope for future expansion.” (ibid. p. 121) 
“Str Zafarullah Khan, Com meree Member, In reply tc the debate satd 
that he did not drink alchohol or coffee and had a good deal of‘ sympathy 
with the point of view of Pandit Nilakantha Das and Mr. Ayyengar, but 
it was impossible for three sane men to convert the whcle insane world 
to thelr view ”’ (Laughter) reports the Indian Annual register (ibid-, 
p.121). The house rejected Pandit Nilakantha’s - motion for 
eiroulation. 


In this autumn session aiso the Congress 1 egislature party scored 
many successes. For instance, the adjournment motion on the ban on 
Shri Mohanlal Saxena, an Assembly member, on his fact-finding tour in 
Bengal was ad mitied by the President but prohibited by the Governor- 
Ceneral under his special power. ! r. Khan Sahib’s motion condemn- 
ing the combing of women and children in the north-western frontier 
was carried by 67 to 44 votes. ‘Another Congress motion for manufac- 
{ure of locomotives was passed by 65 to 45 votes, but a motion for the 
removal of ban of the Abhay Ashram was disallowed by the Governor- 
General. At the instance of the Congress Party the Criminal law 
Amendment Bill was thrice rejected by Assembly by large margins, but 
the Viceroy eertitied it after it was considered by the Council of States. 


1936 was busy year for Pandit Nilakantha Das both in and outside 
the Legislature. Within the legislature, apart from the usualspate of 


' questions, he made several contributions to the proseedings of the 
“House. Some of his important achievements as a legislator should be 


recounted. 
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On March 20, 1936 Pandit Nilakantha Das moved that in ‘clause 2 
of the Finance Bill relating to salt duty a clause should be added for 
remitting duty with effect from April 1, 1935 to the extent of a 
prescribed amotnt. He suggested that barren lands which could 
produce salt should be allowed to be so used. Sir Jaires Grigg opposed 
him on the grouna that the government would lose, Rupees Eight Crorés 
on such remission. Mr. Jinnal: ezdmitting that a reduction of ti.e salt 

. duty would give substantial relic! to the poor decided to stay neutral with 
his pariy. Pandit Das’s amendment proposing to abolish the salt tax 
was passed by B52to0 il voles. The Congress and the Nationalls 

members appiauded him. 


On Match 23 Pandit Nilakantl'a moved an adjournment ‘motion for 
the remova} of ban on Subhas Chsndra Bese ‘A gifted son of India, 
ubhas Bose was the foremost among - the Nationalists. Condeimning 
Tithe ban on his entry Pardit Dus said if Subhas Bose wes allowed to 
return to India, he could as ihe Secretory of the Congress create a 
desirable climate for the goed ot the people and the government 
Despite stiff opposition from the 1:ew Home Secretary, Mr. Hallet, the 
censure motion was o.rried by 65 to 56 votes, although Mr. Jinnah and 
“his supporters remained neutral. 


Onthe next day Ff andit Nilakantha’s amenc ment opposing the 
reduction of surcharge on supeitax was, however, rejected, 


But he scored another success on April 16, 193 when his amend- 
ment on the n.ction for affording protection fo small and cottage indus- 
Aries was carried. ii called upon the Government to tale definite and 
effective steps fo extend the: policy of protecti:n to Smell and cottace 
industries by adopting such: measures as protective tariff as well 
bounty, subsidy and State purchases wherever necessary ard with thts 
object in view to ap point a committee to enquire into and report. This 
again shows Pand;:t Nilakantha’s prectical bent of niind in-matters 
concerning the benefit to the poor and the down-trodden. 


He also participated in the discussion on the Railway budget, the 
Lec Cess (Amendn ent) Fill, the Indian (Teriffy Audit Bill, the Arva 
Marri: ge Validation Bt, Indian. Raiiway Audit Bill, Indian Companies 
Bill and other topics. . Zl] these goto show his wide range of interest 
end versatile kr owledge of public sffairs which placed him in a unfque 
osition much above many other Jegisistors. Speakirng-on-the tioketless 
travellers, he denounced the Government with this remark. -**Fraud;1f 
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there is any, fs being encouraged by your own officers.” This aharge 
‘of corruption in the Riilways Administration holds good even today. 
Again, he wanted tke same Jeyel of administration for the people of the 
excluded and partially excluded areas. 


Thus by this time Pandit Nilakantha metured into a serious 
national legislator whose views on diverse topics com mend” d respect of 
the house which consisted of political heavyweights. That was not a 
mean achievement at all, Understa: dzbly he was zeppointed to the 
Committee on Petitions ané the Commitfee org Small and Cottage 
Industries 


Cutside the Hcuse, his long-cherished dream for which he had | 
fought ceaselessly wes at last futfilled. He had persistently put 
qi estions in the Assembly for the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking 
tracts, moved his forceful resolution on the ‘topic earlier and fought 
for the me:sure on the Congress platfor: and -elsewhere On April 
'6,1936 separate Orissa province was inaugurated. It was a red letter 
day for all Oriya-speaking peoples. A summary cf the ceremcny of 
inauguration as reporied in the Indien Annual Register 1936 
( Vol 1, p 15 ) may be set out: -- 


“His ! xeellency Sir John Hubback wes installed as the first 
Governor of the newly constituted province when at the Darbar Hall of 
Ravenshzew College, Cutizck, Mr. P. 1 Mansfield, Chief Secretary 
designate of Orissa, read the wairent of eppointment snd Sir Courtney 
Terrel, Chief Justice, Pitna High Court, ed ministorcd oaths of allegta- 
nce and office to His Excellency. immed ately foliowirg his 
insta lallon, His Excellenoy was ‘recepiet of joitt address from 
ceputations. His ! xcellency in the course of his Speech, read a special 
message fron His Mz: jesty the K ingeEmpercer, which hc hz d sent through 
tl e Viceroy icgether with V cero,’s own mess: ge.” 


The Dictionary of National Biography r'ghtly des gi:ztes P. ndit 
ilakantha iL as as “one of the makers cf mo: ern Orissa” (Vol |, p 3583), 


ke was then the IFresident of the Utkz1 Congress Committee. The 
indien National Congress Cecided to fight the «lection under the 
¢ cvernnent of India Act 1935 for the Prov cial / ssembly. Jn udditicn 
to his 6uties in the Central ssembhly, Pandit Nilekantha had to becr the 
burden of gearing up the perty for tl:e e:'ection wtigh was in the of‘ing. 
So the year 1936 ended with the stupendous: tesk of organ'sation for the 


fresh electoral battle, 
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As Pandit Nilakantha was busy with the provinciel politics in 1937, 
he could do little in the Central Assemtly during this year apert from his 
usual partioipation in the discussion on the Finance Bill and harping on 
the Indianisation of Railway services. Although it does not fall within 
the scope of my subject, I have to mention that aS the President of the 
Utkal Congress he led his provincial . Congress party to outstanding 
success in the election, although he did not himself contest the provincial 
election. Congress candidates won 36 out of 63 seats cf the provincial 
Assembly. The first Congress ministry in the province was going to be 
formed. In the glortous hour of collective success came thejruce sheck 


of his personal frustration, which he ruefully recounts in his autobio- 


graphy (pp. £01-262). He informs us that 20 Corgress legislators out 
of 36 elected him as their Jeeder. In the usual course he would have 
been the first premier of Orissa. But sor e Frovincial legislators cons- 
pired against him ard gct a rule fran ed ti ot the leader would Fe elected 
out of the provincial legislaters only. Even with majority support 
Pandit Nilrkantha hed to step dcwn His 20 supporters voted for 
Shri Biswanath T as, P. ndit Nilakantha states that there was an 
understandir g with Biswanath Das that the rule would he changed, 
and he wcu'd resign in favour of Pandit Nilakantha who would then 
res'gn his certral Asst mbly seat on heing the Premier cf Orissa. J h ve 
no mears {o check this statement. But the fact rema'ns that this did 
not happen and his appeal fo Sardar Bailabhbhai of the Central Parliame- 
ntary Poard of {ike Corgress bore ro fruit. ! is n ental shock can be 
urderstocd Presun ably it told cn h's-rerformance in the Central 
Assen.bly for the next three consecutive years, 1938 to 1940. He had very 
littte fo cortribute to ike deliberation there. With deer resentment he 
narrates in his autob .cgpraphy hew with a virdictive mciive the 
Congress government in Orissa harassed his followers by inita’ing 
futile criminal proceedings. (p. 201} 


Cn 14 February 1¢38 Pandit Des v as the butt-end of kumour; when 
speakirg on the Child Marriage hestrahn t Amendment Bill he stated that 
the Bill was a good one, ‘Sir Nripendra Sircar (Law Member) enquired 
perplexedtly cf the Pandit whether he meant bulls which he was talking 
abort agricultural science’. Such a je:t from a. responsible Minister of 
ihe Government wes puerile to ssy the least. (Indian Annval Register, 
1938 Vol. Ip 87). He also had some comments to make on the Indian 
Tariff ^ mend ment Eill and Irdien Tea Cortrol Bill, but they were not 
signtf'cant. -Likewise in 1939 he had only a few questions to put to the 

Government. 
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But he had the honous to open the general debate on the Railway 
Budget on behalf cf the Opposition, on 16 Februery 1989. In ttis long 
speech he sharply criticised the stores puschase policy of the railways. 
“The sum of about 20 crores spent on furchases wes in his opinicn the 
most important item and constituted the main justificetion for treating 
railways as a national asset but, he pointed out, there was a gradual 
Cecrease in tre amount of purchases made in India. State- managed 
railways sinned more in this matter is ‘gradually increastng their purch- 
ases from abroad since 1932-33 from 58.1 per cent to 62.9 per cent. He 
took particular objection to the purchase of rails from abroad amoun- 
ting to 178.9 lakhs in spite of the undertaking given to the House to 
purchase rails from the Tatas.” This is the sumug ary cf his speech given 
in the ]ndian Annual hegister 1939. (Vol 1, p. 113) his speech is not 
the frothy effervescence cf a philosopher but a determined attack of an 
astute politician, terrirg to p’eces the imperlalist trick of draining 
India’s restu‘ces throvgh an essential service. It was marked by tt.e 
wealth of ¢etails and forthright presentaticn of facts. 


Sir Thomas Stewart in reply ‘evaded the main points, on the ground 
hat the cebzte wis similar from year to year. He admitted that the 
bidget wes *‘ureventful one; that wes not bad when one remembered 

the saying that the country was happiest which had no history.” (ibid) 


Inthe n eentine significant developments had taken place outside 
ihe legislature. In tre Congress Presidenti.l election this year Shri 
subhas Chai dra Bose defested Dr. Patitabhi Sitaramiya, Gandhiji’s 
protege, when Gendhlj! s:d]y commented, “ihe. defeal! is more mine 
then hiss.” However Shri Subhas Bcse was forced hy the aircumstan- 
ces lo resign end later formtd tte Forward Biock. Babu Rajendra 
Pratsad was elected the president in‘ his stead. But the Congress was 
rudely shaken. On 11 August 1939 the AICC disqualified Shri Subhas 
Bose from membership for ‘grave indiscipline. The split was a complete. 


The C ongress boycotted the autumn session of the central Assembly 
when it met at Simla on 830th August 1939. The Congress members being 
absent their seats were filled by the members of the Muslim League. 
Pandit Nilakantha Das as a Congress member was absent. On 
3 September 1939. Eritain.deolared war on Germany India joined world 
War II. On 10 September. the AJCC passed a resolution demanding a 
olear statement of Eritain’s war aims. On 17 September, the Viceroy on 
behalf ‘of the British Government offered constitutional ehanges at the 
end ¢ { the War. Gandhiji considered the declaration as “profoundly 
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disappointing’. On 22 September the Working Committee called upon 
the Congress Ministries to resign. Pandit Nilakantha Das wrote to the 
Congress President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, requesting him to reconsider 
the Cong: ess res) lution for resignation of the Mintstry. The request was 
fruitless, for the Congress Ministry in Crissa resigned on 4 November 
1939. The Congress called for a fresh Civil Disobedience movement ant 
in April 19i0, the Orissa Corigress prepared for it in right earnest. 


But Pandit Nilakaatha and his friend Godabaris Misra opposed 
the enti-war agitation. The Orissa Congress Swarajya Nai was formed. 
The sponsors backed by Pandit Nilakanthi tried to form coalitton 
min'stry. To give his support to the move Pandit Nilakantha resigned 
from theCongress Party in November 19410 (History and Culture of 
Orissa, P. 269), This w.s a serious move on his part. He snapjed his 
long connection with the Conzress. This boosted the chance of a 
Coalition Ministry. It was soon formed with Maharaja cf Parlakhemedi 
as its Premier and Godavarish Mishra and Maulvi A. S. Khan (Musl.m 
league) as its members. Fandit Nilakantha’s own role behind the 
formation of the Coalition Ministry was later explained by him tn the 
Central Legislative Assembly as we shall see. 


He wus no longer a Congress member there. Even whe:: he had 
joined the Assembly as a Swarajist member, his link with the Congress 
was not broken, ss the Swarajists officially were recognised as Congress- 
men. In 1980 he temporarily joined Pandit Malaviya’s party in the 
legislature. But they all resigned on 2 A pril 1930 as we have seen and 
Pandit Das came back into the Congress fold. But now the position 
w.s totally different. Not only did.he resign and strive for the for ma- 
tion of the Coalition Ministry against the Congress policy, he decided to 
help the wer efforts. Iam not here fo pass any comment on his deoci- 
sion 1 would rather quote his self defence in his speeches before the 
Central Assembly. 


1940 was almost a blank for him in the Central Legislature. The 
Congress members continued to remain. absent from the House since 
August 1939 Pandit Nilakantha’s name appe.rs in the proceedi: gs of 
the Central Legislative Assembly.twice, In connection with the xcess 
profits Tax Bill and Indian Kkallway (Amendment) Bill. He was: more 
active in.the provircial politics ia this year. ‘But in the next year, he 
returned to the Central Assembly with renewed vigour. “His participa- 
tion touched diverse subjects. - Some samples of his activites will 
suffice to indicate his varied interest. “For instarice; he -spocké on 
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demands for grant in respect cf locomotive power farid open-line works, 
supple mentary grant in respect of Ajmer-Merwara, A ndaman-Nicober 
Islands (‘What is the present arrangement made there for convicts ?” 
he asked, “How long will they remain convict settlements?”) / viation 
(He complained against inadequate number of pilots and mechanics), 
Central Board of Revenue, Salt {his favourite topic), and stamps‘ On 
the motion to reduce the demoend for the Railway ! osrd (another 
favourite subject} he touched upon purchase in connection with the 
develop ment of indian indus:ries, the suspension of the pledge for the 
manufacture cf locomotives in r:déla for the period of the War, and 
Indianisation of higher and responsible positions (still aniottter topic he 
liked). His interest was topical for he dwelt on the contribution for the 
cost of Civic Guards (a war-time innovation), snd the constituton of a 
Board for Scientifie and Industrial Researches. He also had many 
questions on the Railways and ths telegraph. 


In some of his speeches he was in a reminiscent mood. I quote 
some extracts from his speeches, as they m:y be supplementary to his 
autoblogrsphy. These speeches sre probably more imporiant contempo- 
rary expression of his thought, an attitude which might have been lost 
when ho wrote his aufoblography many years later. 

Thus speaking on the Civic Guards on March 28, 1941 he remeni- 
seed, “Orissa is the cinderella of the Eritish Government. After the 
war began, 1 must confess that I had lost ail faith in the philosophy of 
spinning wheel and ethios of norj-vioience,,.. 


“Sir Cowasj! Jehangir : Why ? 

Pundit Nilekantha Das : I lost faith in non-violence ethics and 
this was the reason why I gave up the Pres!dentship of the Provincial 
Congress. 


“Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : For how long were you the President ? 


“Pandit Nilakantha Das : For many years I had been the president 
and I wanted to co-operate with the Governinent. I recelved a letter 
for joining the War Committee. Tlierewas a bar from the Congress, 
and in-spite of that bar 1 offered my services to the Government...m.”. 
One must. not forget that in an earlier stage Gandhiji also co-operated 
with. the Government. Pandit Des then gave his reasons, “There are 
many among us who have now realised that the non-violent ethics and 
spinning wheel philosophy will not save our land. 1 hose things will not 
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give us independence. We also no not demand from you that you 
should undertake that by such and such a date yon should give us 
independence. Many of us know that. But all the same, we also know 
that this is the time when we should get ourselves prepared for taking up 
tte defence of the country in hand when it is much needed and this 
will give no strength aud confidence to manage our own house just 
after the war. If you do not accept our co-9peration with this object in 
view, if you d> not allow us to take charge of our country to guard 
against internal disturbances and disorders, ask us to recruit our young 
men to the army, no good will come out of the wasting of money like 
this. You have not trusted us for the last 180 years and even at this 
critical time you are pursuicg the same policy and distrust which will 
lead you nowhere. So Isupport this amend ment with a narration of 
my personal experience”. 


From this long extract it whil be clear that Pandit Nilakantha 
supported the War efforts not for any personal gain or any personal 
advancement. He had earlier received tempting offers from top British 
bureaucrat for changing side, as he has narrated in his outobiography. 
Such a temptation could not allure him then. How could similar 
temptation alluse him at that advanced age? He did not attempt fo 
join the Provincial Cabinet or get any other post from the forelgn 
rulers. His sole purpose of supporting thea War efforts w.s his newly- 
grown faith that non-violence or spinnigg would not bring independence 
for India, belief that “ ee should get ourselves prepared for taking up 
the defence of country in hand wnen it is much needed,” that “this 
would give (us) strength and confidence to manage our own house 
after the war”. These in brief were his main objeotives for flouting the 
Congress line. One ‘may or may not agree with him, but one cannot 
impute ulterior personal motive upon him for his political revolt. But 
he himself became disillusioned, because the British did not acoept the 
offer of help in right earnest. So he did not hesitate to censure them 
on the platform of the Central Legislature, Later he elaborated his 
objective as we shall see. | 

Pandit Nilaksntha continued to be active once more till the end 
of his long-drawn fourth term. Between 1942 and 1945 he played the 
role of a mature legislator fighting the British rulers within the house 
At many stages he bluntly critieised the rulers for their failures, Phus 
in 1942 speaking on a motten for reductton of grant, he lamented We 
have not attempted scientifically to tap all our resources for the deface 
of the eountry, and I should like to know generally what we are 
actually: doing”. I 
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Again, on a resolution condemning the supply department he 
complained, “I Itve in ruval areass....l find everywhere famine condi- 
tions. ‘I do not know how to give food to the poor villagers. The 
famine condiston will continue longer. There is no effort on the part of 
the supply department to provide a village industry for these poor 
fellows. “He also castigated the Government in his speech en a resolu- 
tion for setting up a committee of enquiry into the alleged police- 
excesses. He was not a stranger to the British jail, but he thought it 
fit to fight the British on the constitutional platform provided by them 
even during war time. He had that amount of moral courage. M hile 
some of his erstwhile colleagues were fighting the British on the streets 
during the historic August Movement, he was fighting them in a 
constitutional manner within the four walls of tne Legislature. Even his 
help in the war efforts was not a means to his personal gain but,’ 
according to him, a step towards independence. 


He, however, did not stay away from lawmaking process, because 
that is the major task of a legislator. Thus, en tne Hindu Code 
(Intestate Succession) Bill he expressed his profound belief in religion. 
By this word he meant, “‘But religion is rathes a scientific expression 
of organised relations of men in soctety. That is religton......... It is 
always evolving aceording to oustom and circumstances. It is Sanatana 
srevsvee It means born always. [(Sada) (Tana)=born)] Sanatana means 
ever progressing. Sanatana does not mean something like a stone or 
stock of wood... Sanatana is not static... Religion if properly 
understood is thts. It ts never stagnant.” i 


In course of this speech, he satd, “When 1 was a young boyws.s,,. 
“An Hon'ble member : Were you ever young ? 


“Pandit Nilakantha Das : 1 am still young : that is my mistake.” 

This brief interruption and retort speaks of an alert mind of 
Pandit Das. He was indeed mature in age but fresh in mind. His 
mind was ever acilve. 

He took the legislature as a loud speaker for eddressing the entire 
nation. Once speeking on a resolution on the alleged police and 
military excesses, he warned, “ Rule by olvilians white or brown must 
go if India is to be saved from the horrors of a revolution and perchance 
a devastation of foreign invasion.” 

He forgot the place and said, “‘Let me address a few words to ny 
countrymen on this occasion.’ To him the Legislature was just a 
nationat public platform from which he would reach his coantrymen. 
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Of course, the President shattered his dream when he bluntly 
sated, “ The Hon'ble membez; must confine himself to the Resolution 
before the House. He cannot go info all sorts of political questions on 
the Resolution.” Pandit Das was unrepentant. His amendment was 


quite retional against excessive foroe, not against legitimate exercise of 
force for dealing with an act of sabotage. 


£ feather to his political cap was added when on February 18, 1943 
he moved his celebrcted Resolution on the implemz:ntation of the 
Federation of India. This was contemplated in part II of the 
Government of India Act 1935 by which t'.ere would be one federated 
Centra] Government comprising Eritish india and the princely States. 
The Schenie was rejected by the Congress and the Princes. Still 
Pandit Das went back on his earlier st,nd as a Congressman aid in the 
changed situation demanded the establishment of a Fedcration for 
unifying the Indian nation, 


1 give son.e significant exiracts from this long speech and his reply. 
He said, “Sir, I have been a very sliong Ccngressman tn my life and a 
nattonslist of the ext:eme way and 1 belived for many years of life in 
this policy of ‘self ebnegation. But when the war came and when this 
policy was going to be carried out to the extreme at Such a critical time 
by giving up Miais!ries, 1 was simply taken aback. Theu ! made a 
public statement and sald, *“Fcr God’: sake do not commit this mistake. 
“There even caine 2 t:me,” I said, “ when not to speak of aeroplanes 
not even a sing:s Suidier wi.l be able to come to tnis lend from abroad 
and our i asters who have ru’ed over us for six generations and have not 
given us cny opportunity to shoulder « gun will wa.t vs io join in 
Defence Forces without any distinction of colour or caste, martial or 
non-martial,’”” So I said, “do uot Jose opportunity by the forelock.” I 
then wrote to the then Congress President, Dr. kajendra Prasad and said 
that uniess belier sense prevailed, 1 was not with him. y am sorry to 
say that sfter So many years of association I had to part company with 
the Congress. 1 believe there should now be effeetively pursued that 
policy which fs called responsive co-operation and that is the only way 
{to progress in our national advancement.” 


This reminiscence, almost contempcrary, throws light on his stand. 
From the plaiform of the Central Legislature he purported to address 
the nation about his line of thinking which was opposed to the Congress 
view-potnt. 
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Ie fi.rther explained, “If you can sticcessfuliy join inthis war no 
nation in future will say that Indias unfit for its self-defence. What- 


ever be your communal difference, if you ape practical you can create 
that sanction.” 


He claimed the oalition Ministry in Orlssa to be principaliy his 
handiwork. He stated, *‘‘The Ministry is still working in Orissa and many 
of my friends might know that I personally and directly am responsible— 
I wrote to the president of the Congress that 1 do not like that we should 
withdraw any ministry and that if they withdraw, I would see to it that 
other ministries function ard so I have been directly and definitely res- 
ponstble for the Ministry now working there and I cen tell my Hon'ble 
friends that thougn the Mus'im populalion in my province is only ଏ. 7 
percerit-less than 2 percent, in the Ministry their percentage is 333} 
percent.” 


One Muslim member mischievously beliltled this claim. On his 
query, he was informed that in Crissa, there was one Minister out of 
three and hence 33} percent. He quipred how could one cut up a 
Minister’s hody to represent the commune! {wo percent. 


The Muslim members in a body opposed the resolution for the 
Federation. It wae ultimately negatived In 1943 Pandit Nilakantha 
wanted another innovation, Members of the Central Legislature Pay: ent 
of “ alaries Bil . So long the members got daily sllowance for at'endance. 
Buf growing demands of the Legislative work encroached more and 
ore on tneir time If they had to earn tneir full livelihood, they could 
not devote sulficient lime in the fHeuse. Hence the payment of regular 
selerics to tie members was cemanded by Pandit Nilakantha by !ntrodu- 
cing this novel bill. it w.s 2lso negativcd. But now all the membe:s of 
Failiament and Legislotures are regularly paid {their salaries. In thts re- 
spec! Pandit Das was a legislator before his time. 


He was also zware of the predicaments of the people. He conceme- 
ned the failure to prevent the export of rice fron: Bengal as well as the 
shabby treatment of po litical priseners. In ihe fie'd of h.gher education, 
he participated in the Delhi University (A mend merit ) Bill. 


His speech cn the Bengal Famine was forceful. He adumbrated, 
“There the fan:ine has been forced by ihe Central Government on acco- 
unt of its weaknesses, want of foresight and disprgar ised activity,.,*He 


was oritical about the food situation n-Orissa, when he said, “Hence I 
may pont ou* that.O:lssa i3 perpetually on starvation diet. It fs on the 
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verge of starvation. In Orissa, the per capita production is 
19.602 per day and per capita consumption is only 13.02 of food 
grain. ( much less than Central Province and, Sind, he sald) vs..a 
The Oriya peasant has got nothing to supplement his food, such as meat, 
fruit, etc unlike the peasants of N. W. F. P. or even Sind,” His speech 
was marked by its wealth of details. As a remedy for the provine!al mal 
administration, he had faith in a strong entral Government. He opined 
“There should be a strong Central Government with a definite plan and 
purpose working like a military institution with firmress as well as 
forethought.” 


Meanwhile he was not silent about the Hindu social reforms throu- 
gh Legislation. He had, as we have already noted, strong view, leaning 
towards conservatism, on this question. 


In 1943 when Dr. Deshmukh moved his Marriage Ltabilittes icemoval 
Bill for Legalising sagotra mairiage, Pandit Nilakantha protested, 
“I say it is not necessary to tamper with the ideal of ‘society whch 
guides the Hindus and the Hindu religion... We are not averse to passing 
laws. \+ e are here to make laws for the good of the society. But where 
is the case for such a law ? Why do you unnecessarily want to disturb 
the society and the religion and criticise the Pandits 2° 


It is, however, needless, to say that Pandit Nilakantha’s opposition 
to the reform of Hindu social law had been over-ruled since Independe- 
nce. The Hindu Code has brought about far-reaching social changes in 
the Hindu society. 


The War was coming to an end. On the Constitutio nal question new 
hopes were raised. The Congress Members of the Assembly returned 
te join the “imla session. The Assembly wes huming with activities. 
But Pandit Nilakantha had to meet a rude shock in his home state 
of Orissa. Pandit Nilakantha’s handiwork or not, the C oalition Ministry 
had Leen losing public sympathy and support since June 1942. The 
August movenient in C rissa took a violent turn. The mioistry fell in 
1944. (i:istory Culture of Orissa, op. cit., p.-¢71) 


1944 was, therefore, a lean period for him in the Central 
Legislature. Fie was, of course, elected to ithe Standing Committees 
for the Commeree and the Food Departments. These pro. 
vided him with important Committee work. In this year his important 
speech was on the resolution for the Constitution of the permanent Food 
snd Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations. He strongly dema- 
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nded, “Phe House has a right to get from the Hon'ble members a defini- 
te statement and undertaking that Indiz will join the Organisation only 
for the go .d of ifs own people”. Expressing his conoern for the Orissa 
peasants, he reiterated his demand for a strony Central Government. tHe 
added. “Either the Provinces should be by statute imade to agree tothe 
control and direction of the Centse in mattess relutirg.to agriculture or 
that the Govern ment will be more unitary in the next constitution than 
it has been.” However, his sstutary advice was rejected in the 
Constitution of India, for “Agriculture is incluted in the State 
list ( item 14, { ist II, Seventh Schedule). Overall weakness in the field 
of aggsiculture cannot be cured by the Union Minister of Agrieulture, 


whose power is circumscribed by the constitutionsI cheeks in favour of 
the State Governments. This makes the formulation of a uniform agri- 


cultural {ol‘cy and tts implementation extremely difficult without active 


co-operation by the Stats. 
he extended innings of the Central l.egislative Assembly was co- 


ming to a close in 1945. In this last session Pandit Nilakantha was elec- 
ted to the Standing Committees on Food and Emigration. Both were 
important. He had his usu:l paiticipation in ihe discussion on the 
Railway Budget. As before, he criticised the Ra lway Board and compl- 
aired against the failure to employ the Oriyas in the Bengal-Nagpur 
lailways in sufficient numbers. It is interesting to note that he had 
been critical of the paucity of the Sikhs in the Railway Services. This 
defimtel; marks the catholicity of his national outlook. He spoke on the 
Technical Personnel Protection Bill. But his speech on ithe National 
War Front was an admlssticn of failure of his own pclicy of “responsive 
co-oferation”’ dve not to any lack of sincerity on his part, but to the 
suspicious callousness of the British rulers in India. His own speech is 
2n epitaph on “responsive co-operatton’’. On the. National War Front he 
sadly confessed, “I can speak from my personal experience that it is 
nelther national nor has it anything to do with war cr its front. Nothing 
is being done to maintain the mcrale of the people During the last Mi- 
nistry of Orissa for the formattlon of which I was mainly responsible, at 
the request of the Premier, I accepted the duty of working the organisa- 
tion, as its chief. 1 do not want to go into details. I found thaf it was 
meant to be a non- official organisation, which it ostensibly was, but 
only ‘safe’ non-offieials were wanted and real nen-officials were discar- 
ded. If the real non-officials offered to serve on this organisation, they 
were not accepted. It came to such a piteh that within’ a few months of 
its inception, I. being non-official myself, had to sever all conneetfon 
with it by tendering my resignation publicly.” Thus ended the fragile 
poliey of “responsive co-operation.” 
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The Assembly euded in 1943. In June 1946 the Congress Ministry 
with Dr. Harekrishna Mahtab was formed in Orissa. (ibid, p. 271). 
There was to be fresh election to tiie Central Legislative Assembly. 
Pandit Nilakantha wanted to rejoin the Congress arid even deposited 
fees for a Congress ticket. He was denied the Ccngress nomination. 
He was wise enough not to contest for the Central Assembly. Later since 
inde pendence he switched ove: tc the “tate Legislative. He went back to 
the Congress and alorned the office of the Speaker of the C rissa 
Asseinbly, as he narrates in his autobiogiaphy. Eut trat is a different 
episode, outside the scope of my lectures. 


In conclusion, a teacher and peot such as pandit Nilakantha Das, 
blossomed into a forceful national legislator. Me had three consecutive 
terins inthe Central Legislative Asseu:bly, which covered a span of 
“nearly two decades. He worked with and against political stalwarts, 
but he held his own. With commendable command over a foreign 
language he contributed sign fic ntly io the solution of m.ny provincial, 
national and international problems within constitutional ‘limits. The 
Legislature itself was not a powerful body in his pays, the executive did 
not depend on it, yet he made the most of it. His searching interpella- 
tions, incisive resolutions and trenchant criticism kept the executive on 
téenterhooks. His Swarajist—Congress Legislature Party made hina 
Secretary for manv years. In this capacity he worked with his colleagues 
Such as Satyamurti for a long time. He served on several committees 
of the I egisluture competently. At the same time he was active in his 
own t rovince and for a time led its destinies. He was a pertyman, but 
did not always toe the party line blindly. In the interest of the Country, 
as he thought best, he would resign his high office and go it alone, even 
at the time courtir.g unpopularity. He vindicaied his position when he 
was taken hack inthe party late in his life. He had his frustrations: 
but that did not daunt tim. He lived in his life the eternal principles 
of the Bhagavadgita which had been all alonj so dear to him. In 
allowing me to pay my tribute to this noble son of India, the Utkal 
University and Pandit Nilakantha Smruti Samity have done. ms great 
honour for which 1 express my heartfelt thanks to them. ' 


Pratap Chandra Chunder 
31 August 1985 
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